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THE SMUGGLER’S BRIDE. 


A TALE OF THE SEA, 


Tere is no part of England more adapted for|I pursued my way by the banks of a small 
that lawless system of receiving and disposing of | stream which runs into the sea, and wound round 


contraband goods, than the line of coast extend- 
ing along the shore of Cornwall. The many 
daring adventures the men are accustomed to, 
give them a kind of zest for a life full of excite- 
ment. To their intimacy with danger, if I may 
so call the hardships they expose themselves to, 
may be owed a kind of recklessness of manner 
and desire of enterprize, not usually met with in 
more orderly people. 

The scenery near the sea-side is rugged in the 
extreme; the openings in the cliffs piled some 
hundreds feet high, oftentimes leave recesses in 
the rugged rocks, caverns, at whose base the 
ocean wave sullenly dashes, and the floor is 
smoothly worn by the eternal flowing and ebbing 
of the ceaseless waters. With feelings of sur- 
prise not unmixed with apprehension, the stran- 
ger beholds the resident among these majestic 
scenes, running from crag to crag, dropping from 
one steep ledge to another, without delaying to 
indulge in any of those sensations of deep and 
trembling awe, with which the magnificence and 


grandeur of the scene have impressed the mind | 


of the beholder not so accustomed. 

Some time had elapsed since I had beenamongst 
those places endeared by youthful associations, 
and as I dismounted from my vehicle to wander 
for some time on foot, I shall never forget the 
delightful track that unraveled itself before me ; 
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|its steep and craggy rocks, The tops of the cliffs 
| were capped by clumps of tall trees which seem- 
‘ed to totter on the verge In the rear the bold 
| outlines of the mountains closed the view, and 

in front lay the little river, till it emptied itself 
‘into the vast ocean, looking like a huge veil of 
| mist, save where its surface was broken by afew 

white sailed vessels, looking like sea-fowl upon 
| the great expanse. 

Here the coast is rendered hazardous for the 
|approach of vessels, by a continuous chain of 
| bold jutting rocks stretched along the shore, and 
in some places leaving natural caverns, running 
|many yards beneath, which often afford conven- 
| ient store-houses to those engaged in the running 
| trade. 

Notwithstanding the watchful scrutiny of the 

court-guard, and the line of towers extending 
|along the beach, many a daring act and deed of 
| strife have marked the love of the surrounding 
| peasantry, for their hazardous and desperate oc- 
| cupation. 
Yet it has happened, though rarely, that “ this 
rugged nurse of savage men,” has nurtured some 
gifted with feelings which belong to the highest 
order of humanity. 
Fowey, when I knew it first was a small fish- 
ing village, the rendezvous of many of the gen- 
try I have above alluded to, as its proximity ot 
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the opposite French coast afforded opportunities 
not a few, fora “run.” It had lately much im- 
proved in appearance and morals, and as I look- 
ed down from the overhanging height on its com- 
fortable harbor, studded with vessels from divers 
nations, and beheld the formidable craft of cruis- 
ers, I shook my head, as I thought all my wor- 
thy friends the smugglers must ere now have 
played their part, fretted their busy hour, and 
oho their exit. One afternoon after strolling 
through the town, I sat in the window of my 
inn, looking on the “‘ wide unbounded sea,” as 
*¢ ever fresh and ever free,” it flowed before the 
house. Leaning over the parapet of the quay, 
was a group which to an unpractised landsman 
seeméd all the same, but the eye well versed in 
nautical affairs could easily distinguish the differ- 
ence between the smart man o’ war’s man, with 
his light free step—smart hat placed jauntily on 
one side of his head, well polished shoes, neat 
dress and black neckerchief; and the sober pilot, 
in his rough fearnought jacket and trowsers, large 
oil-skin hat, steady going pace, and weather- 
wise eye always directed toward the offing; then 


the amphibious fisher, half sea half lands-man, 


in his short pea-jacket, sea-water boots, and 
rough cap; then to complete the description, 
there are always a class of idlers loitering about, 
at the very opposite antipodes of hard labor, 
offering their services when not wanted, and 
skulking away if asked to do anything, going for 
sixpence on errands, whereas if they sat them- 
selves down to work, they might earn three 
times that sum in the same time—amateur riggers 
of small fishing boats, at all times more ready to 
lounge about a newly arrived vessel, or wear out 
the backs of their coats, if they have any, 

inst a lamp post, or the side of a stranded 
ship, than do any thing of real utility, where 
personal labor would be required. 

The mildness of the evening tempted me to 
take a walk in the country bordering on the sea, 
and I beheld a figure sitting near the door of a 
rustic alehouse, who thoug evidently of a nau- 
tical stamp, did not come within any of the classes 
I have described. Strong and muscular, he seem- 
ed all his life to have been bearing burthens, yet 
his elastic step showed his motions to be quick 
and strong. A tarred hat, and short sailor’s 
jacket, blue trowsers, and shoes with bright brass 

uckles, completed his equipment; but there was 
that restless glance in his keen eye, and look of 
determination in his face, that marked him of 
that stamp which I had not expected to behold 
again. He took off his hat as I approached, and 
by the gray locks that scantily covered his intel- 
ligent head, I perceived that time had not passed 
o’er him without leaving a track; in other re- 
spects he was apparently young as ever. I got 
into conversation with him, and after I had in- 
a" after some of his old companions, he said 
if I had an inclination to hear a story, he would 
give an account of an adventure which at one 
“fell swoop” deprived Fowey of almost all the 
hands that brought foreign goods to her shore. 
I replied it woul _ me much delight, and sit- 
ting down ona le ge of the cliff overhanging the 
sea, he told the following tale, nearly as I give 
it here. 

“Do ye see, master,” he commenced, “ the 





ruins of that house, for all the world like the 
bulk-head of a ship lying athwart the beach ?” 

I nodded assent: ‘ there,” he continued, “ has 
been mirth and revelry, where all is now silent 
and dark,—there has been performed many scenes 
of daring courage, where the broken walls now 
afford a convenient place for drying the fishers’ 
nets; and there,” he whispered, as he hissed in 
mine ear, “has dwelt Markham the smuggler.” 
He feared to utter aloud the dreaded name, lest 
the never sleeping figure of that blood-stained 
man should give no enviable demonstration that 
he still lingered. But he said, “it is not of him, 
nor of his wicked acts, I am about to speak. 
You must have heard he had one son; never did 
sun or moon ever shine on a better Jad that Rob 
Markham ; like a lion in the fight, like a lamb 
when at home—you forgot the father when you 
gazed on the son. 

It was said that reverse of fortune made the 
old man what he was. His beautiful wife, after 
giving birth to that boy, ran away with a gentle- 
man, and died in want and misery. That from 
some trifling crimes Markham fell into greater, 
and hewioar Maniaed with pirates, by his superior 
skill and daring succeeded to the command of the 
vessel, which he soon made his own, and having 
established a regular system with some of the 
merchants at St. Jaco’s, kept up the contraband 
trade. 

I was then a young man, and, anxious to push 
myself forward in some way or other, wished 
much to jointhe Markhams: an accident put me 
in the very way I wished. One dark gloomy 
evening, the month I think was December, I 
was returning from a neighboring town ; as I ar- 
rived somewhere hereabouts, I perceived two 
men apparently belonging to some nautical pur- 
suit, lingering idly along the beach, and from an 
unquietness about them as they gazed on the har- 
bor’s mouth, suspected they were watching 
something. Close behind, extending to near the 
margin of the water, were the wide spreading 
woodlands. A sluggish heavy breeze swept 
over the face of the channel, and as wave after 
wave broke upon the rocks, the roar of the surf 
fell on the ear solemn and regular. The moon 
but weakly struggled against the fleecy masses of 
clouds which ever and anon crossed her wake, 
and caused but a feeble light fall on the dancing 
waters. The spot where they stood was obscur- 
ed, all seemed to partake of the desolate appear- 
ance of the night, and the two spectators, by 
their hurried glances and impatient gestures, ap- 
peared to wish they could hasten their departure. 

The elder and taller of the two men, as wel! 
as I could judge, was about fifty years of age, of 
a strong, lusty, yet ungraceful make; his coun- 
tenance was harsh and forbidding. The other 
was evidently much younger, of a light, active 
frame, with a countenance strikingly handsome; 
the very reverse of the former. The moment I 
beheld the fair young man, I set them down for 
the Markhams. 

‘** We can see nothing from this cursed gloom,” 
said the old man, who Lenaged most displeasure 
from the delay, “‘ had we not better mount some 
hill where we might get a view? Confound the 
lazy rogues,” he half muttered as he walked to 
and fro, ‘ they’ll not be here to-night.” 
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‘* Perhaps,” rejoined the other, ‘‘ ’t is not their 
fault ;’ but he added in a tone of voice some- 
what lower, “ ’tis time they were here now.” 

A smart shower of drizzling rain now came 
on, and forced them to seek shelter. Soon it 
cleared up, and with it disappeared ali traces of 
tempestuous weather; the moon brightly rose in 
the sky, shedding a pure blaze of light over the 
woods and waters. 

** Hurra, here she comes,” cried both almost in 
the same breath, as a distant speck in the waters 
attracted their attention; and as it became gradu- 
ally more distinct, I had full leisure to take a 
survey of the far famed smuggling craft, well 
known on the coast of France, “ he Penguin.” 

The hull was low, gracefully curved in its out- 
line, dark as midnight, save a narrow white 
streak which relieved the eye from the monotony 
of black, and was modeled in so masterly a man- 
ner as to float on the water with the rapidity of 
the bird whose name she bore. Her single mast 
had all the machinery of a vessel of large class; 
its superior and inferior spars, wide reaching 
yards, light and easily handled; sails of divers 
patterns, yet all in readiness to meet every shift 
and change of the wind, as she gracefully entered 
the cove, rising and falling alternately as the bil- 
lows heaved and set, her spars taut, her sails 
full, and loomed wide, her fairy form seemed that 
imaginary vision of the poets, the Magic Ship. 

Soon as she rounded the point, and came inside 
the tongue of land which juts into the sea, she 
cast anchor. Old Markham then blew a shrill 
whistle, on which three boats, hitherto concealed 
from my view by the promontory, pulled toward 
the vessel. Instantly all hands on deck were 
busy loading the boats; and as the father and son 
were about to go down to the beach for the pur- 
pose of superintending the removal of the cargo, 
by some chance they stumbled on me, as I lay 
concealed amid the bushes. 

“°Tis all over with me,” I thought, as the 
muzzle of a pistol flashed before my eyes, ‘as it 
was held toward me. 

“Who are you?” roared the old man, in a 
voice of thunder. 

“A poor fisherman,” I replied. 

“What the devil do you watch us for?” he 
asked, as his eyes sparkled with rage. 

I said ‘ It was merely curiosity.” 

“Then by G— you shall be indulged; come 
along, my lad, let’s see what you are made of.” 

On assurance from the young man that no 
harm should befall me, I went with them. 

On the beach, at the foot of a lofty rock, 
known by the name of “ The Point,” were about 
thirty men, actively engaged in gy up kegs 
of brandy and ankers of gin under a low arch- 
way inthe rock. On being desired to assist, I 
took an opportunity to get inside; and I never 
beheld so complete an affair: regular benches of 
vessels ran along from end to end, while large 
rolls of tobacco lay in another part. The work 
went on merrily, and the men each received an 
allowance of grog; when all was finished, a 
stone corresponding to the arch was placed in the 
gap, which completely concealed it. 

** Now, my hearty,” said old Markham to me, 
“‘ what think you of a trip to France ?” 

‘*«T have no objection in life,” I replied; and it 


appeared that by my frank manner I quite won 
the old boy’s heart, for he took me by the hand, 
and d—d me as the stoutest true-blue he ever 


met. “ You'll get light work, my lad, and fair 
wages.” 

** I can’t complain, if that’s the case,” I rejoin- 
ed, as I stepped into the boat in which Rob 
Markham was seated. We soon reached the 
vessel at her moorings, and shortly forgot every- 
thing, in the bustle of getting under weigh; as 
we stretched out of the harbor, with a steady 
breeze blowing in our favor, we soon exchanged 
crooked pilotage and low water, for fair wind 
and open sea-room; and as the vessel had begun 
to take her work into her hands, as a strong and 
willing servant, laying herself to the water, she 
suffered the crew to pass from her sloped deck to 
lounge about the companion, and Jean over the 
high weather-rail with folded arms and half- 
closed eye-lids. 

After some hours of good sailing, during which 
time Rob Markham showed many of those good 
qualities which endeared him to the seamen, the 
town of St. Jaco rose to meet us. 

When viewed at high water from a distance, 
it seemed as just emerging from the waters. A 
precipitous rock rose from the strand, crowned 
by a neat church, whose white-washed walls 
seen far out at sea, often cheered the homeward 
bound mariner with pleasing anticipations. The 
town itself is an irregularly grouped mixture of 
old-fashioned dwelling-houses and cottages, and 
to a resident of one of the former were we con- 
signed. 

Monsieur Rennois received us very politely, 
gave us no delay in giving us our cargo, consist- 
ing of fine silks and laces, and handsomely re- 
commended us a la misericorde de Dieu. The 
morning’s sun rose on us as we sailed for Britain. 

It is unnecessary, as it would be tedious, for 
me to enter into the details of our voyages: suf- 
fice it to say, that at the end of about three years 
from the time I first joined, Rob Markham felt 
like a brother for me, and entrusted me witha 
secret which he never told to man; | suspect not 
even to his father ;—he was in love. 





At about a mile from the spot at which Mark- 
ham used to land his goods, was the house and 
demesnes of an English gentleman of ancient 
family and fair fortune; his name was Andrews: 
his domestic circle consisted but of himself and 
one daughter. She was his only child; his wife 
had been dead for many years, and the parent and 
child lived together. 

It happened, one evening, that the father dined 
out, Emily Andrews was sitting in an arbor which 
looked on the sea, as the sweep of oars startled 
her from the dreamless reverie in which she had 
fallen: astonishment prevented her departure ; 
for melody came o’er the face of the deep, like 
the morning hymn of the joyous bird, and she 
thought it no harm to see who was passing. The 
skiff contained but a young man, with fair flow- 
ing ringlets, and a countenance which struck 
Emily that she had never beheld aught so beauti- 
ful: 4 sung divinely ; and as he passed by her, 
stopped his song, and bowed gracefully to the 
admiring girl. She, in all conscience, could do 





no less than return the salute, and they exchanged 
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words; and in short, they loved—with purity, 
with fervor, and with strength. 

The world, before so cold, so monstrous, was 
now as a heaven to poor Emily ; at regular in- 
tervals would she watch the light skiff of her 
lover, as he dashed the silver waters with his 
parting oars, and again would she experience in- 
views, brief, though delightful. 

Her father addressed her one day, and said, 
**My dear child, it is now time I should make 
you aware of a proposal I received from my 
friend, Mr. Dobbs, whom you know has a son; 
the young man desires you to be his wife. Iam 
perfectly contented with the match, as I dare say 
you are, and wish to know when you will be 
prepared for the wedding ?” 

The heart of Emily sank within her as her fa- 
ther uttered these words, and she had scarcely 
resolution to say that the suddenness of the affair 
quite overpowered her, and to beg of him to 
allow her a week. 

*T don’t wish to press you,” he said; “ but in | 
a week you may expect your future husband.” | 

Emily spent that night in lamenting her un- | 





her lover smiled, and joy lit up her blue eye, her 
heart beat, and her cheeks blushed: he did not 
make any reply for some minutes; at length he 
asked— 

‘«* Whén comes this suitor of thine?” 

*‘ To-morrow night,” she answered. 

** Then,” he replied, “‘ to-morrow night I will 
be here to claim thee as my bride in thy father’s 
presence ;” and he muttered in alow voice, ‘* wo 
be to them that deny my suit.” He tenderly em- 
braced her, jumped into the boat, and we pulled 
for the Penguin. 

That hour the following evening we again 
cast anchor in the bay. I know not whether 
Rob had informed his fatger of the adventure, 
but certes the old man, with looks of bustle and 
importance, accompanied us, with another, whom 
they called the ‘ parson,” axgd all appeared as if 
they were intent on something unusual: the 
bight was lovely, the moon was in infantine 


| brightness, and a galaxy of brilliant stars stud- 


ded the firmament. The chastened light was re- 
flected on the waters in glittering rays, the air 
was peculiarly refreshing, as the breeze from the 


happy state, for she well knew her parent’s in- | sea stole over the immense waste of waters; far- 
flexible temper; and in marking the difference | ther out, the wild expanse was rising and falling, 
between the horrid boorish Harry Dobbs and her | so as to bear semblance to the deep respiration of 
own graceful, beautiful youth, but one thing per- | some gigantic being immersed in sleep. No 
plexed her; it was sufficiently strong: their sen- | sound broke the deep silence which pervaded all, 
timents had been avowed without disguise ; their | save the breaking surf, as in waves fringed with 
hearts beyond recal plighted, and she knew not foam it rolled up on the sand in long curls; 


the name of her lover; at first, she was disposed 
to condemn the precipitation with which she had 
acted, and determined to find it out at their next 
meeting. z 

Things were in this train when we arrived; 
and having discharged our cargo, Rob Markham 
desiring me to lower the jolly-boat, we shoved 
off from the sloop. After about half an hour’s 
rowing, we arrived at a small stair, near a garden, 
and leaving me in the boat, he sprang up the 
steep. Here he was met by his lady-love, and so 
near to me, that I could overhear their conversa- 
tion. 

“You wish to know my name,” said Mark- 
ham, in reply to her question; ‘* what put that 
in your head, Andrews ?” 

* Nothing,” she answered; “only as you 


know mine, I should naturally wish to know | 


yours.” 

** You never before expressed that desire.” 

«« Never.” 

** Why, then, so inquisitive now, my love ?” 

a I wish to know, against to-morrow 
night.” 

** Wherefore to-morrow night?” 

‘“* My father has determined to introduce a sui- 
tor for my poor hand; and as he has been inva- 
riably kind, I would not wish to disoblige him, 
without being able to give him some reasonable 
answer.” 

Markham shook his head despondingly as she 
continued— 

“Oh, you know him not; he loves me in his 
heart dearer than all else, for he has only me; he 
cares not for wealth when the happiness of his 
child is in question. You may be poor, foraught 


[ know, but I am sure you are good and honora- 
ble, therefore a fitting suitor.” 
It was now almost dark; but she could see 


sometimes dying in low and feeble murmurs on 
the ear; and anon in quick and successive waves 
it burst with loud and menacing noise, accompa- 
nied by heavy showers of spray, which moisten- 
ed the beach. 
We launched the three boats from the ship, 
and each well manned with six men, including 
young Markham (the old man stayed on board), 
we set out for the demesne of Andrews. As we 
caught sight of the house through the trees, it 
seemed as a conflagration, from the blaze of light 
which streamed far and wide from window and 
doorway; servants hurried to and fro, and all 
gave dreadful note of preparation for the party. 
Markham and I approached the house, having 
| posted the men in the shrubbery, with orders to 
rush in when they heard a whistle. Emily had 
delayed her appearance as long as possible, to 
give time; and now, in compliance with the ite- 
rated commands of her father, had just entered 
the apartment. 

“This is your future husband and protector,” 
said Mr. Andrews, as he placed in hers the hand 
of Dobbs: “ call the clergyman.” 

The door opened, and in walked, not the man 
of religion, but our young captain. 

“He is come!” cried Emily, as she sank on a 
chair. Old Andrews started up. 

«Who are you, sir, that dare intrude yourself, 
uninvited into this company ?” 

«IT come not uninvited, sir,” replied the other; 
Tam here to request your daughter in marriage, 
at her desire.” 

** Masmage !” repeated the father in astonish- 
ment; “who are you—you have a name, I sup- 
pose ?” 

** My name is Markham.” 

‘© Markham!” shouted several ; ‘ he is Mark- 





ham the smuggler: secure the villain.” 
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With loud cries they set upon the young man, 
who apparently retreated before them; this ma- 
neuvre left the coast clear, all being anxious to 
make a capture of their prize. I seized the trem- 
bling young lady, and bore her to the boat: we 
soon reached the ship, where young Markham, 
who decoyed the gentlemen to where his men 
were in ambush, and got them a good beating, 
joined. 

The young lady was at first inconsolable ; but 
she soon consented to allow the clergyman to per- 
form the ceremony on board, and after putting 
that worthy on shore, we prepared to return to 
Fowey. 

Meanwhile nothing could equal the consterna- 
tion of the father, lover, and guests, when on 
their return to the parlor, they found the bird 
was flown; they burst into a long invective 
against the audacity of Markham, and their own 
stupidity at allowing themselves to be so deceiv- 
ed. The captain of a sloop of war then in the 
harbor was one of the guests. 

‘** Have you,” he asked, “‘ any certain know- 
ledge that the young man was Markham the 
smuggler ?” 

‘“« There’s a convincing proof,” cried some one, 
as the graceful form of the Penguin floated by 
triumphantly. 

** Saddle a fleet horse instantly, and we will 
have revenge,” cried the navy officer, as he wrote 
a note to his first lieutenant, stating “‘ that the 
smuggler they were so long on the watch for, 
was lurking about—had committed an outrage on 
a respectable family, and bidding him get all 
hands on board, and sail up instantly.” 

That evening the first lieutenant, an old weather 
beaten seaman, was quietly sipping his can of 
grog, and musing on the neglect which left him, 
after many years service, unrewarded; at any 
rate, he thought this coasting service is an easy 
one, “ for I do believe there is not half as much 
smuggling as people think; I suppose I may go 
to my berth.” He stood for a moment on deck, 
as the crowds of loiterers on the quay gave pas- 
sage to a man spurring a horse white with foam 
toward the wharf; he threw himself from the 
exhausted animal, as he stumbled and ran on to 
where a number of boats stood ready manned ; 
having jumped into one, he desired the men, in a 
voice almost inarticulate from fatigue, to pull to 
the vessel 

** Some love-letter for the captain,” growled 
the old lieutenant, as he sulkily turned to the 
cabin; ‘‘ what a shame it is for the Admiralty to 
give vessels to such young officers! Eh! who 
are you, my lad?’ said he, as he beheld the ser- 
vant of Andrews standing motionless like a sta- 
tue, holding out to him the letter; “ I’m not the 
captain.” 

‘« But the letter bees for you,” persisted the 
man, as he recovered breath to speak. 

«« Thnnder and turf, fire and fury !” roared the 
lieutenant, when he glanced over the contents, 
‘« Hallo, quarter-master, turn up all hands to mus- 
ter instantly.” 

* Ay sir, ay,” sung out the quarter-master, 
“there was but few men ashore.” 

‘«* Never mind, get the ship under weigh, we 
will give chase to the smuggler.” 





“* Ay sir, ay,” repeated the quarier-master, as 
he prepared to execute his orders. 

‘* Up and down,” was cried from the forecastle. 
‘* Stopper your cable, and pull the capstan,” was 
heard from the quarter-deck. ‘All hands make 
sail,” succeeded, and quick as lightning the men 
like swarms of bees filled the shrouds on both 
sides ; no voice spoke but the one that gave the 
command, loud and sonorous, but the orders were 
reiterated in the shrill whistle of the boatswain 
and his mates, and when every man’s foot was 
set in the rigging, and every hand held the rat- 
lines, ‘* Away aloft,” away they rushed like rac- 
ing steeds, as if life depended on getting first,— 
again all was silent, till “trice up, lay out,” was 
uttered, and the long extended yards of the ship 
were everywhere upmingling with the blue sky, 
and down over the blue waves, covered with hu- 
man beings, creeping to their extremities, and 
nothing between them and certain death, but a 
slack swinging rope on which they placed their 
feet, all that prevented their plunging into the 
unknown depths of the sea, or being dashed to 
atoms on deck; then sheet after sheet dropped, 
the sails as if by magic covering the tall spars 
and towering scaffolding, till the whole of the 
vast fabric is clothed ia thousands of feet of 
snowy drapery The sails gradually filled, afew 
maneuvres rapidly executed among the complica- 
ted machinery succeeded, and the proud vessel 
“walked the waters like a thing of life,” as if 
conscious of superiority. 

She soon bore up for old Andrews’ house, 
where she took on board her commander, Mr. 
Andrews, and a féw others. Mr. Dobbs never 
having much relish for salt water, quietly stayed 
on shore. 

While this storm was brewing behind us, we 
of the Penguin were swiftly ploughing the main, 
with the white water dashing away from the 
bows. Rob Markham and his young bride were 
seated near the forecastle, the father was sitting 
near the wheel, and I was beginning to people 
the dull leaden sky with erial forms, when all at 
once some one cried out, “a King’s ship in sight.” 
Instantly we all turned, and beheld the man o” 
war in good earnest, bowling along under main- 
sail and jib, now rising and as suddenly disap- 
pearing behind the stormy heaving of the roar- 
ing sea, the bright moon shining on her canvas 
pinions, as if she had been an Albatros skim- 
ming along the surface of the foaming water, 
while her white streak gleamed like a tinsel rib- 
bon, and the crowd of canvass he was carrying 
laid her over, till her copper sheet glittered like 
gold. As she neared we could see the green sea 
hissing along her sides, and washing up her 
foam far aft through the midship port, and could 
see the captains examining their guns grinning 
out the sides. Her deck was crowded with dark 
figures, pike and cutlass in hand, and the marines 
in the tops. 

*« What a pretty nest of hornets you’ve got us 
into!” said old Markham to his son, ‘“ now that 
you’ve drawn the wasp on us.” 

“I did not anticipate such an evil,” he re- 
plied. 

«You must give up the girl, Rob.” 

‘“* My father, do not ask me, I would sooner 
die first,—besides, what would be the use in it, 
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they’d make us prisoners if they had us in their 
power.” 

‘«‘ Then all remains is victory or death.” 

“There’s nothing else for it,” cried young 
Markham despondingly. 

“Get the girl below, Rob,” said his father, 
“and prepare for action.” 

“Emily,” said her husband, “you must stay 
in the cabin: at any rate you are safe, if I escape 
you are still with me; if—if I do not, your fa- 
ther has you as before, save that you were ‘ the 
Smuggler’s Bride.’” 

A tear found its way down his manly cheek ; 
not one of fear, but the idea of parting from one 
he loved so well. 

‘* Say not a word of parting,” she said ; “ you 
will escape, my father I know will forgive me, 
and all will be well.” 

Rob silently shook his head as he hurried on 
deck ; there was something more than human in 
his eagle eye, something etherial in his elastic 
step I had never before witnessed. The deck 
was soon cleared of every thing, a slight frame- 
work that ran from taffrail to cathead was knock- 
ed away, and six serviceable cannon on each side 
showed a formidable array. The men of each 
gun mechanically took their places, while others 
supplied amunition. Old Markham, like the 
genius of Strife appeared to glory in the coming 
struggle; with a bright broad axe in his hand, 
and a row of pistols stuck in his belt, he stood 
leaning in the fore rigging, with his feet on the 
hammock netting and his back against the shrouds. 

By this time the vessel was Sasine down on 
us at eleven knots by the hour, she had tacked 
and was close on our lee quarters—a man at the 
mast head with a trumpet called aloud “ surren- 
der.” A loud yell of defiance was our answer, 
asa jet-black flag, the signal that no quarter 
would be given, was hauled up, and blew from 
the peak like a wreath of smoke. On passing 
they tried to grapple, but we poured such a broad- 
side as made them glad to sheer off. This they 
returned ;*the shot killing two or three of the 
men, and striking the netting of the hammocks, 
tearing and crashing all that caused any obstruc- 
tion. Soon the fight grew hotter; cannon roared, 
musketry rattled, and men shouted—all was hurra 
and fire and groans. The breeze carried all the 
smoke forward and left the decks visible, on 
which the foemen turned into gory corpses by 
the fire of our guns, as a field of corn is laid 
prostrate by a tempest. The vessels gradually 
drifted near each other; young Markham, cutlass 
in hand, leaped on the enemy’s deck, his father 
jumped after him, and crying “ boarders follow,” 
cut down the first man who opposed him, it was 
a fearful moment, several of us supported them, 
but we were driven back with loss. It was now 
their turn to board, which they did with an over- 
whelming force. Old Markham leveled a blow 
of his axe at the captain, which would have as- 
suredly cut him in two, had it not been arrested 
by his sword, which instantly pierced the old 
veteran. I received a blow on my head from a 
boarding pike, that laid me senseless in the lee 
scuppers, and deprived me of being any partici- 

ator in the remainder of the fight, being quite 
unconscious of what was passing. 
* * . n x 





It was clear day, but the dull unnatural light 
which pervaded the atmosphere, was not what 
usually is the glare of morn. The sun rose wan 
and sickly, casting a pale feeble ray on the trem- 
bling waters, not as he sometimes sheds, a rich 
flood of glory, till on every side the dazzlin 
light flashes ; the waves foamed and boiled roun 
the bows of the vessel, in whirlpools of dazzling 
spray, as she careered over the expanse under 
the influence of a heavy following sea, which 
alternately struck on each quarter, and she rolled 
to either side, describing the points of a segment 
of a circle in the heavens with her masts, as the 
yards returned dripping with water. 

After an interval of a few seconds, the crest of 
a huge billow would burst on her dark hull, and 
in curling sheets pouring over her waist, would 
wash the decks, drenching in the briny shower 
every thing fore and aft, while the planks and 
strainings of the numerous blocks, cracked and 
groaned in the heavy sea. 

When I stood on the deck I shall never forget 
what I beheld, hands without arms grasped the 
iron stanchions, perhaps in the agony of death. 
All the carcases had been washed overboard, yet 
the timbers were stained and defiled with blood, 
and no living being was visible. The strange 
blackness in the horizon to the windward, had 
greatly increased, and in long and heavy gusts 
the wind boomed over the bosom of the deep. 
The confused and curling surges which had hith- 
erto risen, were now rolling to leeward in huge 
threatening billows; all our large sails were set, 
and I stood alone. 

The awe of preternatural agency forms part of 
this life’s natural religion, at sanctioned as it is 
in the revealed religion that has been vouchsafed 
to us, let no one complain for allowing its influ- 
ence, for his mind must tell him he knows not 
how he exists. I walked the deck in excessive 
fear, each moment expecting to behold some 
frightful image rise, and as a sudden squall nearly 
threw the ship on her beam ends, I hurried be- 
low in the hopes of finding some one to help me 
to take inthe sails. In vainI searched; all were 
gone, and I was on the point of returning in 
utter hopelessness, when a low moaning struck 
my ear. I hastened to a small berth, and there 
beheld a sight that quickly brought me to myself. 
Stretched in his bloody hammock, pale and mo- 
tionless, save a twitching at the corners of his 
mouth, and a convulsive contortion in his nostrils, 
was Rob Markham. 

** Merciful Lord,” I exclaimed, ‘ can this be 
him?’ His fair ringlets still curled round his 
marble forehead, but the cold dews of death were 
already drenching then. A round shot had 
struck him and tore his side open. WhenI stood 
near him and took his cold hand, he appeared 
conscious of my presence, for he opened his mild 
blue eyes, and the same placid smile he ever 
wore, lit up his pale, pale cheek. 

‘* Messmate,” he murmured, “ water.” 

I procured him some in a cup, and poured it 
through his lips; it seemed to revive him. 

‘** They have taken all,” he said, “ Emily, my 
father, are gone, I follow; but in the darkness of 
last night, [ contrived to save the ship ; you may 
get her into port, save and keep her.” 

I pressed his hand, and looked on the face of 
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him I loved. A cloud had passed o’er it; the 
features though composed were without life, a 
film covered his eyes—he was dead. 

I had no time for lamentation; I went to the 
wheel, and brought the ship up till I shook the 
wind out of her canvass, and she rolled and stag- 
gered like a drunken man. Her light top sails 
were taken aback with a slap, that tore down 
yards and tacklings with a succession of crashes, 
flappings and snaps like gunshots ; when I look- 
ed up, the rigging presented a strange sight ; all 
the large sails had filled, but the smaller ones 
were ying. in numberless streamers from the 
yard arms, like ribbons from a tattered cap. 

The day passed chilly and tempestuous. | 
went into the cabin and tried to make up my 
mind to the worst, but could not stay long below, 
it was so drear and dismal ; I felt a sort of com- 
pany in the wind and flapping shrouds on deck, 

ut below all was death-like solitude; so cold 
and stormy as it was, I mounted the companion 
ladder shivering with cold and fear, and gazing 
on the awful turbulent world of waters till my 
sight grew stained and dizzy ; in the monotonous 
loom ahead, I could see nought but the sea roll- 
ing high as the foreyard, and could hear the hea- 
vy washing of the waves as they broke on the 
lunging bows of the vessel, leaving a gleam of 
ight, strange and shifting; toward evening a 
calm came on and I fell asleep, but it was a de- 
ceitful calm, only a prelude to a fearful storm. 
I was awakened in the dawn with a fearful noise, 
chainplates, clenched bolts and iron stancheons 
drew like pliant wires, strong fastenings and 
stays were torn away like thread, and masts, 
shrouds and spars crackling before the fury of 
the wind, like dry reeds in summer, were blown 
clear out of the ship over the high weather-rail 
clean into the sea, the strongest sail stood not a 
moment in the bolt-rope, a dead lee shore rose 
before us, and behind the undine, the spirit of the 
waters in rage and in fury and in tempest, rode 
on the neck of the excited billows, and with tre- 
mendous force was lashing the tortured edges 
into huge mountains of water, masses of clouds 
black and portentous rose out the sea, accompa- 
nied by heavy pe of wind; the sun appeared 
and his rays fell slanting upon the gathered bil- 
lows, as the black and whishenr ministers of the 
storm rose in the zenith. I could do nothing to 
assist ; the sloop was perfectly unmanageable, a 
mere log on the waters, and when the next hea- 
vy sea struck her quarter, gave an expiring lurch 
and pitched headlong ; I was stunned and drown- 
ing; a chaos of confusion was upon me, above 
me, and around me. I was choaked with the 
body of water that filled the sinking ship, and 
suffocated amid the hissing spray that fell in 
blinding showers; land was near, but like the 
water before Tantalus, seemed receding from my 
view ; a huge wave came on and buried me be- 
neath its gigantic bulk ; how I was saved I know 
not, but I awoke in the house of a peasant near 
the coast, who found me lying on the beach and 
thought I might recover. I felt truly grateful for 
his kindness, and we walked toward the beach, 
where was also thrown the body of Markham; 
we dug a grave for him, where he rests in quiet, 
far from the home he made so happy. What 
became of Emily I know not, but she can never 





meet a truer heart or braver spirit than he who 
sleeps in his lowly, grass quilted bed. 

I yet carry on the war in this world, but hope 
when my time is come, to be laid near the haven 
which contains the shell of Rob Markham.” 


A LESSON OFF GIBRALTAR. 
BY AN OCTAGENARIAN. 


“THERE is theme for comment in the passing 
away of a minute,” said the venerable parent 
closing his heavy book. 

It was the second day of a dead calm between 
the Pillars of Hercules. The sky bent overthem 
with a clearness that seemed unnatural. On its 
vast arch not a cloud, not a bar was to be seen, 
and the rose-tint, paling from the horizon upward 
into a pure pearl, lay like the hue on the inner 
curve of a sea-shell. 

«« A theme for comment!” echoed the youth, 
archly ; ‘“‘ a theme for congratulation rather! and 
I find nothing more remarkable in it than that it 
should go so slowly. I have read myself almost 
to death. I am dying to go on shore, and each 
hour seems longer than the last. What wonder 
do you find, my dear father, in the thought of so 
dull a thing as a minute, in a calm, too, at sea?” 

«« There is wonder, my son,” replied the sire, 
“in all things to one who thinks ; but in none 
more than the coming on and the rolling away of 
time.” 

The boy bent an inquiring look on the face of 
his companion. 

« Why, think, Albert, what it is—this time— 
this viewless mystery which we talk of—which 
we feel—whose footsteps are —— everywhere. 
Hold your watch. Observe the rising and disap- 
pearance of a minute. Look! it flies—its less- 
ens—the little hand points its course—there—it 
has gone for ever—and with it all the incidents 
throughout this vessel—throughout the world— 
all which, throughout endless space, have occur- 
red within its narrow limits. To some it has 
been the beginning ; to some the end of life. It 
has destroyed families—wrecked ships—changed 
the fate of armies and nations. It is laden with 
tears and blood—love and hate—hope and de- 
spair. With what opposite feelings have men 
marked its transit ! By some it was hailed with 
joy—by some cursed in agony. How can I re- 
flect upon even such an event as the passing 
away of a minute, without serious thoughts, 
when every minute rolls through the world with 
such a vast principle of change and revolution.” 

“‘ True—true,” said Albert. ‘‘ How strange it 
is that you should see so much in that in which I 
saw nothing!” 

«< You have entered into a garden in the morn- 
ing.” 
rp Yes, my father.” 

«< And beheld the rose-bush with its unadorned 
leaves, yet light from weight of any flower.” 

«Yes, my dear father.” 

«You have also seen, at a subsequent periad, 
the young bud forming on the stem, then swell- 
ing with its strange little burden—then unfolding 
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the new-born blossom, glittering with dew, ex- 
haling fragrance, full of tender tints and exqui- 
site beauty.” 

«* There is nothing, indeed, so beautiful as flow- 
ers,” said the boy with a thoughtful air, “« when 
we can cease from our sports, and sit down, 
alone, and look at them ” 

“You have afterwards beheld this sweet rose 
fade and fall—its leaves withered—its perfume 
gone—its tender graces scattered on the ground.” 

‘I have often wondered why the flowers 
should fade.” 

“« Again, my son, you have beheld the robin, 
in the opening of the spring, come with his mate 
to the old tree by our window at home, and there 
build anest. In ashort time bright eggs lie in 
it. Then you may hear the callow young cry 
for food, and the loving parents fluttering around 
their offspring.” 

** Ay, father, I have watched those little tiny 
creatures till they grew to strength, and came out 
among the branches, and then went hopping 
along the grass and chirping in the wood.” 

** And by and by,” continued the father, ‘these 
birds and all the others which fill the forest, are 
gone; and other birds build nests, and warble in 
their place. What has brought this change ?” 

** Time, father.” 

** And what is this time ?” 

“It is—I cannot tell: but I see that it is some- 
thing wonderful by its effects upon the birds and 
flowers.” 

** And can you now fancy all the birds and all 
the flowers in the world coming and going with 
every year—displacing each other by millions— 
like the waves of the sea >” 

“Wonderful time!” said Albert, “I never 
thought of this before.” 

** But you have not imagined half its power. 
Under its influence, you are even as a flower. 
All mankind just so bud and bloom—fade and 
fall—and whole generations of beings like you 
and me pass away like those birds of the for- 
est.” 

“T always knew this,” said Albert, “ but I 
never felt it before.” 

“« Let me suppose,” said the father, “ that you 
stood on the top of yonder high rock of Gibral- 
tar. Let me suppose that this strait was flowing 
out through yonder gates, and that all human 
things were borne by you, and then swallowed 
behind yon horizon in a dark whirlpool. And 

et that you should behold all these people, care- 
essly pursuing their giddy pleasures—singing, 
dancing and laughing—and never reflecting upon 
the approaching crisis which all knew and all 
forgot.” 

“Such a sight, you would say, do we all pre- 
sent as Time bears us on to death.” 

** People will tell you this is commonplace. It 
can never be so to } ro who comprehend it; but 
let us reflect a little farther. Generation after 
generation are ever fleeting away and swallowed 
up in the whirlpool—but the places where they 
moved—the objects which they have used and 
fancied their own—the edifices they have reared, 
remain, and history retains the memory of them 

and of their actions. To the student, who pe- 
ruses its pages in the closet, itis full of wonder. 


whom he has never seen, whom he can never 
see. How strange that man should thus baffle 
Time. That he should read what Time has en- 
deavored to snatch from him. We have remark- 
ed the gliding away of a minute. Before we 
thought of that little experiment, yonder gigantic 
rock was standing. The moment rolled. There 
yet it stands. 

“« Assuredly,” said the boy, with a smile. 

“You smile. See, now, how our mind is 
chained and mastered by habit. How custom 
makes things commonplace, and how eternal 
truths may astound, when not frequently the 





subjects of our meditations. Lift your mind, 
and from the small compass of a minute extend 
it to a year.” 

“* Well.” 

To fifty years.’ 

“Well.” 

‘** Toa hundred—before you—before they who 
bore you—existed.” 

“It is difficult to imagine the world before our 
existence.” 

* Life has made us so familiar with light, air, 
the globe, the sky, that they seem almost a part 
of us. The stars ever burning above our heads 
have been associated with so many of our lone- 
ly reflections; the spring has so often blown 
upon us its breath of pleasure—we have rejoiced 
so in the beauty of nature—all these have been 
such faithful ministers to our own sentiments 
and sensations—such soothers of our pains and 
sorrows—such guardian spirits to us, that we 
half unconsciously learn to believe ~ know 
us, and love us. The idea that their blessings 
are but promiscuously bestowed upon milliens, 
who pass away unregardedly like the leaves and 
the clouds before their balmy influences—that, 
ere we came into being, they were scattered just 
so upon others now gone—that, after we all cease 
to exist, they will fall soothingly and untiringly, 
without diminution, without shadow, upon the 
swarming millions of future years, touches us 
almost with the chill of disappointment. Imag- 
ination will not admit the conviction of our un- 
importance. We are so much to ourselves, that 
we cannot comprehend how little we are to others, 
what remote links we are in the great chain, and 
what a small and fleeting portion we occupy of 
time. We can well conceive that yonder rock 
stood there before our eyes fell on it, and will 
remain after we shall turn away. But strive to 
force your mind a thousand—three thousand— 
six thousand yearsback. There it stood as now ; 
its broken top towering above the sea; the waves 
washing idly against it with the self-same sound 
and motion; the same shadows creeping over its 
rocky side; the same stars tracking their silent 
courses above! the same sunshine gleaming 
around, as at this instant! Then, and through 
all the long lapse of intermediate ages, there 
stood yonder rock. You have forgotten to smile, 
my son.” 

“IT never before strove to conceive of six cen- 
turies.” 

*«‘ And yet each one is no more matter of won- 
der than a minute. And its changes are scarce 
greater. A mountain—a nation may fall in a 
moment. <A world has burst inamoment. The 





He becomes familiarly acquainted with beings 





universe, when its course is run, may in one in- 
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stant be reduced to nothing. You will die. 
Compared with the duration of that rock, you are 
incaleulably more evanescent than the lightest 
flower compared with you. You will be dissolv- 
ed into dust. Others will appear after you. 
These with their successors, and the successors 
of their successors, will be swept utterly away. 
Another period of six thousand years, perhaps of 
twenty thousand, it is idle to limit the extent, 
will still and steadily roll on—and yet yonder 
rock will stand, the mute, stern sentinel of this 
gate. It is called impregnable, and yet it hath 
changed masters and will again, for that which 
has been may be once more. It has been climb- 
ed in its primeval freedom, by the naked savage, 
long before it had a master or a name. It is ob- 
viously coeval with the globe itself. The Ro- 
man, the Goth, the Saracen, the Englishman, 
have been among its lords. It was at this point 
that the Saracens planted their banner in Europe. 
Yonder fortress of Ceuta, the African Pillar of 
Hercules, was held by Julian the Spanish traitor ; 
and Tarik, the Arab chief, who, aided by Julian, 
landed on the opposite Pillar, gave a name to the 
mountain, and almost a religionto Europe. More 
than a thousand years have passed since that pe- 
riod. What eyes have gazed where yours are 
now gazing, upon that tall and naked rock and 
the rugged cliff of Bullones—upon these white 
towns—the winding shore and the green water ! 
What troops have glittered along the beach! 
What stately fleets have ploughed the waves, 
rolling here at the limit of the ancient world! 
Yet all that has passed may be nothing to that 
which is to come !” 


The following bit of verse is an extract from a much longer 
poem, too extended for our present limits.—Ep. 


A MOUNTAIN LAKE. 
BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


Tuov jewel in the crown of nature set 

And lit with sunbeams,—I behold thee, lake, 
Wearing both smiles and frowns of changing skies, 
Like a young beauty in her tenderest years ;— 

The one scarce gone before the other beams. 


Lo, what a change! its dream of beauty gone! 
Birds screaming, soar above the forest wavy tops, 
And clasped by the wind’s currents hurry on. 
Down from the murky skies, the thunders roll, 
And echoed by the hills, are teblang forth, 

The story of their @ad! Along thy wave 

Sobs the complaining wind, and like an infant 
From its slumber woke, slowly dies, in silence 
Lost, amidst the gloomy forest’s brooding depths,— 
The white gulls on thy breast like scudding sails 
Go drifting to and fro, the lone and last 
Companions of the breeze. 





THE WITCH. 


Tz is a very common observation, but not the Jess 
true on that account, that no advantage is fully 
prized except by the want of it. Our fair country- 
women, who are now instructed in every branch 





of education, can with difficulty realize the ignor- 
ance of their female ancestors, with whom to read 
and write was considered learning enough to h ave 
made a modern blue-stocking. It must be con- 
fessed that, even now, a woman gifted with any 
uncommon literary acquirements, falls under the 
displeasure of the well-dressed illiterate dandies 
of the day; but their jurisdiction is a harmless 
one, and seldom extends beyond a shrug or the 
opprobrious epithet of blue. But this was not the 
case in 1669. Then, female literature excited seri- 
ous suspicion, and was taken under the cogni- 
zance of that memorable and never to be forgot- 
ten synod of pious, enlightened worthies, who 
would fain have condemned all the ugly old wo- 
men, and all the intelligent young ones, to be 
hanged or drowned as witches. 

It was the misfortune of Ann Jones to be born 
at this period. She lived at New Haven, and, 
when a child, discovered a remarkable faculty of 
learning. She could string rhymes together, as 
children of quick and playful imaginations are 
wont to do. Ann’s father died before her genius 
had developed itself beyond any other indication 
of great powers than imitating the language of 
every animal she heard. This early habit gave 
her, no doubt, a flexibility of organs. In the 
—— day, a young lady may have the gift of 

alf a dozen tongues, and a more accurate know- 
ledge of all than her own, withont exciting 
wonders; but it must he remembered that Ann 
flourished nearly two centuries ago. Her mother 
was a good hearted, honest, respectable woman, 
and early discovered that she had brought a pro- 
digy into the world. This discovery mothers are 
daily making now, and prodigies have so much 
multiplied, that nobody is surprised to find the 
youngest or the oldest child a complete wonder. 
The mother was constantly relating instances of 
the extraordinary talents a her child, and, among 
other things, affirmed, before a number of people 
who were afterward summoned as witnesses 
against the girl, that she could say her letters be- 
fore she could speak ; which if the woman had 
not explained her meaning by stating that she 
could not pick them out of the alphabet before 
she could articulate, was certainly enough to have 
hung her for a witch in any court of justice 

A Dutch family removed from New Amster- 
dam to New Haven. Formerly the people of 
New Amsterdam had designated the inhabitants 
of New Haven as ‘ squatters, and now the term 
was thrown back on the respectable and ancient 
family of Von Poffenburghs, who, though they 
purchased every inch of Jand they occupied, were, 
most unjustly, by way of contempt, called squat- 
ters. Some say that nothing serious was meant 
by this appellation, and that it was only in deris- 
ion of the superabundance of petticoats that 
were worn by Vrowe Von Poffenburgh, which, 
when she seated herself, gave her an appearance 
to which the above injurious term — be ap- 
plied. They built a low house with slanting 
roof and gable ends, and though it might show 
meanly by the side of our city houses, was then 
considered one of ‘ exceeding costiliness.’ 

It must be confessed that the goede vrowe dis- 
covered a little more pride in dress than was con- 
genial to the simplicity of the times. It was said 
she never walked out with less than ten petticoats, 
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and as confidently asserted she could bring ten 
more to cover them. And then her jewelry was 
of the most extravagant kind. She wore her 
pin-ball and scissors dangling at her side by a 
massy silver chain, and her square buckles con- 
tained more silver than any other lady’s in the 
colony. The shortness of Ler petticoats excited 
much indignation among the New England dames. 
They said there would have been some excuse 
had economy been the object, but it was evident 
what was taken from the length was put on to 
the breadth. They therefore very candidly con- 
cluded that their brevity was contrived to show 
off a pair of red stockings with gold clocks, well 
fitted to ankles that did not discredit the epithet 
of Dutch built. 

Unfortunately for poor Ann, the vrowe took a 
great fancy to her, and said she was the very 
image of her little Dirk Von Poffenburgh, who 
died when he. was a baby. Nothing would do 
but Ann must have a set of petticoats, and she 
actually rigged out the poor girl with buckles 
as big as her own. Some said they were silver, 
and others that they were only pewter, and 
scoured every week with the plates and porring- 
ers. At any rate she did enough to draw the 
hatred and envy of the whole village upon her. 

It is no wonder that Ann, who could imitate 
the language of dumb beasts, should catch the 
vrowe’s. It was surely pleasanter to make hu- 
man sounds than to baa-a like sheep, or moo-o 
like cows. Ina very short time she could speak 
Dutch as well as mynheer himself. All this at 
first had no other consequence than exciting envy 
and ill-will; but, not content with two tongues, 
Ann contrived to exercise a third. She spoke 
strange, unknown words, that even the Dutch 
people confessed they could not understand them- 
selves. About this time the witches began their 
gambols in New England, and one of the strong- 
est evidences against them was speaking in an 
unknown tongure. Ann began to be looked upon 
with an evil eye. It was not, however, till a 
young man of the name of Hall became strangel 
affected, that the whole village grew alarmed. It 
was said that she had so bewitched him by her 
arts and infernal charms, that he could do no- 
thing but follow her about like a Jack-o’-lantern. 
It was generally agreed that he used to be a 
steady, business-like young man; but since he 
had known her he had neglected all work, and 
would saunter whole nights under her window. 
This was bad enough, but when other young men 
began to show symptoms of the same kind, it 
was time to look into the matter. There were 
some strong arguments used by the more intelli- 

ent and candid against her being an actual witch. 
t was said by every one who had deeply studied 
the subject, that the ‘ abominable and damnable 
sin of witchcraft,’ was wholly confined to ugly 
old women, whose faces were wrinkled by time, 
whose joints were distorted by rheumatism, and 
whose steps were tottering from debility. Now 
it could not be denied that Ann was fair to look 
upon, her complexion as smooth as marble, and 
her steps as firm and elastic as that of a mountain 
deer. Possibly these favorable circumstances 
might have acquitted her in the eyes of the 
venerable magistrate and divines of Salem; but 
they did not at all meliorate the feelings of the 





mothers and daughters at New Haven, who sat 
in judgment upon poor Ann. They unanimously 

ronounced that she was a sorceress, and that 

er beauty was nothing but a mask; and if it 
were stripped off, she would be ugly and old 
enough to excite the indignation of any magistrate 
in New England, or even Cotton Mather him- 
self. At any rate the effects she produced began 
to excite serious alarm. 

At this time there lived at New Haven a very 
excellent, good hearted woman, by the name of 
Eyers. She had heard all these stories of Ann, 
and not being a full believer in witches, had a 
laudable curiosity to behold one. Accordingly 
she sent for her to come and see her; when, 
strange to say, after a few hours’ conversation, 
she became apparently under the influence of her 
spells, and used to invite her to make long visits 
at her house. 

It could not be expected that things would be 
suffered to go on in this way, and, accordingly, 
a warrant was issued for apprehending Ann Jones 
accused of the ‘abominable and damnable sin of 
witchcraft.” She was arrested and thrown into 
prison. But as the judges were not so expert 
and so much practised in finding out witches as 
in Salem, and as nobody appeared against her 


‘but a few girls of her own age, and half a dozen 


children who said she had come to them under 
the shape of a black cat, the magistrates were un- 
wise enough to dismiss her. This acquittal, how- 
ever, did not release Ann from suspicion. It 

rew stronger than ever. She had always from 
“ childhood loved to wander over hills and 
valleys. She was healthy and robust, and never 
hesitated to take her walks because the wind 
blew, or the sky lowered. With her little red 
cloak wrapped round her, and her gay and happy 
face peeping from the hood, she braved every 
element. As she grew older, she still preserved 
her taste for rambling, and, as she could now go 
nowhere without observation, her favorite haunts 
were soon discovered. It was said she was often 
seen vibrating on a broomstick in the air between 
East and West Rocks, and alighting alternately 
on each; and that, though the latter was a per- 
pendicular cliff, rising three hundred feet, she 
would run up that, or the side of a house with 
the greatest ease. It was also said that she was 
once seen standing on the top of this tremendous 
rock, and that somebody fired at her, and she © 
sunk down into the earth. It was supposed she 
was laid for one while, when, to their horror, 
they saw her a few hours afterward looking as 
bright and as happy as ever. Wherever she 
walked she found ol path impeded by broom- 
sticks and horseshoes, and, though she skipped 
over them good-humoredly, it was confidentl 
asserted that she was always stopped by their 
infallible power. 

About this time, new accounts arrived of the 
‘ wonder-working providence of God in detecting 
the witches in various parts of New England.’ 
It was thought by many people a disgrace to 
New Haven that it had not signalized itself in 
this business, and Ann was more closely inspected 
than ever, At length it was actually discovered, 
that she was often met by a mysterious-looking 
personage, who shuffled along as if he had a 
cloven foot, and some averred that they had pos- 
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itively seen it. It was easy now to account for 
her strange languages. There could be no doubt 
but this mysterious being was Beelzebub himself, 
and there were various conjectures upon the 
nature of their connexion. Some supposed she 
had made a league with him, and signed the bond 
with her blood ; that he had supplied her with 
her buckles, and was finally to be rewarded with 
her immortal soul. Others supposed she was 
his wife, and coadjutor with him. It was 
not however till some months after she had 
been seen with this mysterious personage that 
the worst suspicions were relized. Mrs. Eyers’ 
kitchen was situated on the street. The win- 
dows were low, and it was an edifying sight to 
look into them. The dressers and shelves were 
garnished with bright pewter plates, standing on 
their edges, and peeping through rows of tin 
saucepans, dippers, and skimmers, that hung sus- 
pended from the shelves, while a shining brass 
warming pan and chafing-dish garnished the wain- 
scot. A woman happening to pass by, cast her 
- with a little maidenly curiosity into the kit- 
chen, and beheld Ann Jones sitting there and con- 
versing with her demon! The alarm was im- 
mediately given, and Mrs. Eyers, who happened 
to be visiting in the neighborhood, was one of the 
first to hear the horrible story. It may well be 
supposed that she was in great agitation and im- 
mediately hastened hoes, bet, before she arrived, 
people had collected and surrounded the house. 
Mrs. Eyers immediately proposed that all the 
outside shutters should be closed, the door fast- 
ened, and the key holes stopped, lest Ann and 
her familiar should escape. This was done with 
the greatest expedition by some, while others 
went for a warrant to apprehend the girl. It 
was said that some were absurd enough to sup- 
pose that even Beelzebub might be laid fast hold 
of, and brought to trial. Strict watch was kept 
upon the roof and the chimneys, for it was 
— an easy thing for them to escape in this 
clandestine manner. At length the warrant ar- 
rived. Expectation and curiosity were wound 
up to their highest pitch, the door was carefully 
opened, when to the horror and astonishment of 
everybody present not a living soul was to be 
seen! The strictest investigation was made; 
they searched in every corner and every closet ; 
up chimney and down cellar; no traces could be 
found, and, it was clear, Beelzebub had claimed 
his wife! 

Months and years passed away, and nothing 
was heard of Ann Jones. Her mother could not 
endure the disgrace of having such a son-in-law, 
and very soon after this discovery disappeared 
from New Haven. Mrs. Eyers never could be 
prevailed on to mention her name; and young 
Hall, who had been Ann’s fast friend, removed 
to a distant part of the country. 

It was not till many years after, that a worthy 
clergyman was traveling in Vermont, and made 
enquiries for a Mrs. Hall, for whom he had a 
letter. When he was introduced to her, he was 
struck by former recollection. 

* You don’t know me ®” said she, smiling. 

‘Not exactly,’ he replied; ‘and yet I think | 
have seen you before.’ 

‘You don’t remember the little witch, Ann 
Jones ? said she. 





‘Indeed I do,’ he exclaimed, a up and 
taking her hand, ‘and I have now a letter for 
you from our worthy friend, Mrs. Eyers.’ 

‘I had a hard time of it,’ replied Ann, ‘at New 
Haven. You know how long I was accused as 
a sorceress, because my husband there chose to 
fall in love with me, and conducted himself as if 
he was bewitched; and then, too, because an 
excellent friend taught me Latin, and I had the 
wit to catch a little smattering of Dutch, 1 was 
supposed to be possessed of an evil spirit. But 
the good people were not so much to blame as 
they might appear,’ continued she, ‘ and I freely 
forgive them their persecution, for it must be con- 
fessed there were some suspicious appearances.’ 

‘So I have understood,’ said the clergyman, 
gravely. 

‘You did not know, then,’ said she, ‘ that I 
was employed as an agent by Mrs. Eyers, and 
our good minister, Mr. Davenport, to carry food 
to a poor man who lived in a cave on West 
Rock? 

‘No,’ replied the gentleman, ‘nor how you 
escaped from your persecutors.’ 

‘It isa simple story,’ said she, ‘ marvelous as 
it seems. Mrs. Eyers had a closet made behind 
one of the panels of her kitchen, so exactly fitted 
and covered with kitchen utensils that no one 
ever suspected it was there. With this secure 
retreat in case of danger, the poor gentleman 
could sometimes quit his cave and live like a 
Christian, and, in return for my services, he taught 
me many useful branches of knowledge. When 
the alarm was given and the shutters closed, we 
retreated to the closet and escaped discovery. 
But my friends began to think it was best for me 
to quit New Haven before I was hung or drown- 
ed, and so,’ added she, ‘I came to this spot with 
my husband. My mother joined me, and here 
we have lived for fifteen years. I havea healthy 
family of children, and ee up aconstant cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Eyers, who has never 
ceased to show me kindness for the little service 
I did her friend.’ 

‘ May I ask,’ said the clergyman, ‘ who was 
the gentleman you so essentially served ” 

‘ You may,’ said she, ‘ for he has now gone to 
his account. He is beyond the reach of friends 
or enemies. He sleeps under the clod of the 
valley. It was Gorre, the regicide judge.’ 





A GHOST STORY. 
“ Ts this a dagger that I see before me ?” 


LaTE one evening in November, a countryman 
was pursuing his way home, alone, by a road 
which lay across a wg moor; and as he was 
somewhat superstitious, his journey was not al- 
together a pleasant one. Before he left the last 
village, he had taken care to fortify his heart with 
a few extra glasses of whisky, which had brought 
him thus far on his road without fear. But in 
proportion as his journey became more dreary, 
his fears increased, and his head, from the whisky 
and the night air together, became more and more 
confused. Indeed, as he himself afterward ad- 
mitted, he would not have known he had his head 
upon his shoulders at all, had it not been for a 
small empty barrel which he was carrying home 
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on the top of it. The wind was blowing lustily, 
like a trumpeter on a horn, and when the country- 
man had come fairly into the open moor, he heard 
a peculiar sort of voice hallooing in his ear, some- 
times on the one side, and sometimes on the other , 
a whew-whewing, as it were, which very much 
affrighted and bewildered him. He looked east, 
west, north, south; the moon shone brightly 
down; there was no appearance of any living 
thing within two miles of him. He concluded he 
was haunted, and he mistook the whistling noise 
he heard in the air, to be the humming, or rather 
the hymning, of the devil. He grew alarmed, 
the sound continued louder and Jouder, shriller 
and shriller, nearer and nearer; his blood ran 
cold, and he ran off; the sound pursued him, he 
stood still, all was still around him, save that in- 
fernal whistling in his ear. He looked up, half 
expecting to see some monstrous figure staring at 
him from above; the moon was shining forth in 
all her brightness—presently a thick heavy cloud 
passed over her countenance, and all was dark. 
At that moment the mysterious whistle was heard 
again, and the affrighted countryman perceived, 
or thought he perceived, as well as the darkness 
would permit, a tall spectre-like figure a few 
paces from him, staring at him with two terrible 
bright eyes, and stretching its long unearthly arms 
toward him. To add to his terrors, the bat whir- 
red above his head, and the owl flapped fearlessly 
past him, so near as to fan his uollieg forehead 
with its wings. His knees knocked against each 
other and the barrel which he carried fell to the 
ground. The whistle ceased, the cloud upon the 
moon past away, and the latter shone out again 
more rightly than before. The figure that had 
frighted him was nothing more than a tree, and 
the moonlight streaming through two apertures 
in its branches, had appeared to the countryman’s 
distempered fancy to be two large terrific eyes 
fixed upon himself. Being now undeceived, he 
laughed at his late fears,and replacing the empty 
barrel on his head, he resumed his journey. But 
no sooner had he done so than the infernal whistle 
recommenced, and gave him as much alarm as 
ever. It was in vain he looked everywhere for 
the cause, it was to him perfectly inexplicable ; 
near him and around him the shrill whew-whew- 
ing was heard, and round about, like “a hero 
dangling on a rope,” did the terrified countryman 
pursue it, till he was “ downright dizzy with the 
thought” and the exertion. The whistle was con- 
tinually in his ear, it went wherever he went; 
he could not trace its cause. It was plain he was 
haunted by a whistle—a shrill piercing musically 
terrific whistle—and his heart was like to burst 
with terror and vexation. 

_ In this uncomfortable state he continued his 
journey, till he had entered upon a road that led 
between two hedges to his home. His soul fell 
prostrate, like a felled bullock, as he surveyed 
the dreariness of the prospect before him; and 
he had got as far as the middle of it, ere he had 
altogether recovered his consciousness or his 
courage. The mysterious whistle had not ceas- 
ed, it was still heard at intervals; shrill, piercing, 
and melancholy as ever, like a mischievous imp 
that leaves its victim for a time, only to return 
with unabated fury to its sport. The country- 
man’s heart, however, had had opportunity to 





return to its place ; he was determined to conquer 
the spirit that haunted him with its own weapon ; 
so he plucked up a spirit, and whistled to it as 
lustily and as loudly as it did to him. 

But his courage was doomed to receive another 
shock before his journey was ended.—About a 
quarter of a mile from his cottage, there was an 
opening in the hedge, which led home through a 
park where cows were left to graze. As he ap- 
proached this opening he perceived that a large 
white, ghostly object was standing full in his 
way,and blocking up the passage. His courage 
was at last fairly capsized, so were his hops, so 
was his empty anker. He made one step for- 
ward, and fell all his length in the mud. While 
he jay trembling on the ground, a pair of huge 
semicircular horns rose between him and the sky ; 
they seemed to be attached to a head of vast cir- 
cumference, belonging to a body of most alarming 
size. This was too much for him, and something 
like a swoon came over his senses and his spirit. 
When he recovered, the object of his terrors had 
disappeared. 

He was pale and agitated when he arrived at 
home, and his wife was no less alarmed than as- 
tonished at his haggard appearance. He was not 
long, however, in telling her the cause ; but she 
laughed at him when he was done. 

«Odd, woman,” says he, as he supped his 
sowens, “I verily believe I was haunted a’ the 
way hame by an evil speerit. Yon was a maist 
unearthly sound, something like a whistle, but 
mair supernatural and awifu’, and whan I was 
comin’ doon the lang loan up by, I’m as sure as 
I’m a livin’ that I saw the deil himsel’. At least 
Ill tak my davy that I saw his horns.” 

“Haud yer tongue,” said the dearie; and swal- 
low yer supper. Dye think ye'll get me to be- 
lieve sic stories? Whar hae ye left the barrel ?” 

«‘Odd I dinna ken, if the deevil hasna run aff 
wi’t frae me in the loan.” 

«The deevil! the mischief! Ye hae been fright- 
ened out o’ yer senses by the wind whistling in 
the empty bung-hole o’ an empty barrel. Ye 
hae been drinkin’, ye loon ” 

«I had but the share of twa mutchkins amang 
three o’ us. Ca’ ye that drinkin’? But odd, 
Jeanie, lass! I canna get thae horns out o’ my 
head. What d’ye say to the horns woman?” 

“The horns!” cried his wife;” ‘“ ye’re aye 
frighted for horns, and without ony cause. I 
suppose they were the horns o’ some poor weari- 
ed cow that had faun asleep in the gap, and wha 
was mair frighted for you, than you was for it. 
He! he! Johnny, lad, ye’re owre feard for horns. 
They’li be yer ain some day.” 

Tradition does not say whether this explanation 
pleased Johnny, or if he persisted in believing 
that he had actually heard the devil’s whistle, 
and seen his horns; but I trust my readers will 
be satisfied with the story, and so I leave Johnny 
and his wife to settle the matter betwixt them the 
best way they can. 
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CovuraGE is corporeal, not mental. It consists in 
a firm, strong texture of the nerves. 

A man’s happiness and integrityare not worth 
much, if he cannot face danger with boldness. 
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TRAVELERS AT THE WELL. _ | With obvious reluctance and some apprehension, 
| the tinker (for that was his calling) accompanied 
| Mr. Zeitter to his lodging, where the landlady 
Tue scene of this subject, is at the small village | was horrified at finding him with so debased a 
of Furat, on the “ Platten sea,”—a large lake, on | companion. This man was at length placed in a 
the right side of the Danube, not far from the| position, but started up in great alarm at perceiv- 
town of Vestprem, about fifteen leagues from|ing the artist rubbing his palette-knife to the 
Pesth. alette. Sundry efforts to reconcile him to his 
Such wayside fountains as that pictured are fe were, however, successful ; he received bread 
common all over the country; but in general they | and meat and wine, and (although but a few 
are of a ruder character, being built entirely of| pence) more money than perhaps he had ever 
rough wood, the “ troughs” only being of stone. | sen the owner of at any one time in his life. 
They are, at all times, picturesque objects, and| Upon being set free, he rushed into the road, 
are generally preserved cleanly and with care, | roaring and clapping his hands, and although the 
the cattle being rp age | kept from them. | painter was in his turn somewhat uneasy, he 
The country round Furet is highly picturesque ; | soon learned that his model was rejoicing—telling 
it stands in the midst of mountains, and is, in| to an assembled crowd how he had been fed 
summer, a favorite bathing-place of the Hun-| sumptuously and paid lavishly, ‘and all for no- 
garian Magnates Stopping at the well is one of thing !” 
those Sclavonian travelers, who are the principal On one occasion he was arrested as a spy, and 
pedlars of the country; whose small boxes are | dragged, rudely enough, before “the Burgo- 
usually filled with articles of village finery and | master,” who fortunately possessed a little more 
small necessaries of the husbandman. The drink | intelligence than “ the people,” and not only gave 
has been given to him by a peasant woman, in the artist his freedom, but presented to him an 
the dress of the district—a large head dress with | impression of the “ corporate seal,” which acted 
lappels hanging down, the sleeves large and | thenceforward as a better passport than the Min- 
loose, and the petticoat usually of some gay |ister’s sign manual, which very few were able to 
color. These fountains are the usual meeting-|read. Mr. Zeitter describes the peasantry of 
places of the peasantry—places dedicated to vil- | Hungary as existing in a deplorable state of 
lage gossip: and here the artist commonly found | ignorance: they are serfs, whose bodies are the 
the best subjects for his pencil. properties of their masters; consequently, of bet- 
The engraving is from a painting by JoxHN | tering their condition, either social or political, 
ZEITTER, an artist who has succeeded in estab- | they never think. They are “ treated like dogs, 
lishing for himself a high reputation. He is the | and live like hogs.” Their dwellings in the in- 
son of German parents; although born in Lon-/|terior are chiefly scooped out of the sand-stone ; 
dou, something of “the father-land” may be|they live upon food which the lowest classes 
traced in the style by which his works are dis-| elsewhere would reject; for debased minds pro- 
tinguished ; and the subjects he selects are usu- | duce debased habits, and their existence is gener- 
ally those which meet the preferenee of a wild | ally but a remove from that of the mere animal. 
and fertile imagination. His earliest productions} A melancholy pervades their whole character, 
of note were exhibited at the “ Society of British | prevaiting not only in their countenances, but in 
Artists,” a society of which he is now a member. | their music and in all their amusements. They 
He commenced the profession, however, at a|seem as if the fetters of slavery subdued all na- 
somewhat advanced period of life, commencing | tural thoughts, desires, and enjoyments. 
to study only so recently as the year 1823, soon 


SEE ENGRAVING. 


after which he became a pupil in the schools of Jisosiaiesniningnhaniaie 
the Royal Academy. His great advantages in art 
have been derived from travel: having previously PRAIRIEDOM. 


visited the country of his forefathers, he, in the RAMBLES AND SCRAMBLES IN TEXAS AND NEW EsTREMADURA. 
year 1836, undertook a journey to a land com-| By a Suthron. New York: Paine & Burgess, 62 John 
paratively unknown to the artist, to which, in-| See ; i 
deed, very few painters had made their way, | Tuts is the title of a very interesting and happily 
where the “ material,” although abundantly rich | written volume of 166 pages, with amap. We 
in originality and peculiar character, was not — have run through its pages, and been repaid by 
of attainment. Through Hungary he traveled, |a fund of amusement and instruction. We will 
principally on foot, with his knapsack on his|recommend our readers, particularly those who 
shoulder and his sketch-book under his arm; and | have the Texas fever, to buy the book and read 
the obstacles he encountered inpursuit of his ob-|it; and to give them a taste of the style and 
ject were often whimsical, and not unfrequently | quality, we quote the following from the con- 
embarassing or dangerous. He relates one some- | cluding chapter: 

what amusing circumstance which occurred to| ‘In our various rambles through Texas, we 
him in the old town of Pesth. He was walking | were particularly struck with the general beauty 
in the market-place, when he noticed a capital | of the country, its high rolling prairies, its post- 
subject, however, “ capital” only in the eyes of | oak openings, its live oak forests, its lawns and 
an artist, for he was covered with rags and dirt. | parks, its blue skies and amber sunshine, the fer- 
The painter’s object was to secure so valuable a/| tility of its soil, and the general ease and com- 
model, but the man could not understand him. |fort with which health and longevity may be 
At length a Jew was procured to act as inier-|sustained in that ‘sunny land.” We have ram- 
preter, who told him the stranger wanted to paint | bled from the Sabine to the San Antonio, and 
his picture, and would pay him for his time. | high upon the Brassos to Tenoxticlan and Nash- 
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ville, and down the Colorado to Matagorda, and 
the champaign country bordering upon the sea. 
We have crossed every stream and visited every 
town and county, and made the acquaintance of 
almost every citizen in the state. We have run 
the gauntlet among savage Indians and the ‘ wild 
man of the woods; hunted the deer, and given 
chase to the buffalo; fished in the lakes, and 
sported upon the prairies ; bagged snipe, grouse, 
plover and woodcock, and realized all the emo- 
tions and pleasures, for the time being, of a bor- 
der life; we have traved the vicissitudes of all 
weathers, ‘ with the fears of the brave and the 
follies of the wise,’ the scorching sun and the 
forked lightning ; have swum rivers and bayous; 
camped in the forests among savages and stran- 

ers, and yet not suffered a moment’s illness, nor 

as a hair of our head been harmed. For all 
this we desire to be thankful to a kindly Provi- 
dence, who sustains the weary and protects the 
weak, and has permitted us to see and realize all 
the beauty and magnificence of his handiwork in 
the far west, and to return again in health and 
safety to our friends and family, to recount to 
them the eventful incidents of our travels’ his- 
tory. 

2 The most remarkable feature, perhaps, to a 
stranger, in this wide extended region of Prairie- 
dom, is the richness and variety of the foliage 
and flowers, and the exuberance of the different 
wild grasses which spring up spontaneously, and 
everywhere cover the soil. Thousands of acres 
of gamma-grass, wild rye, and clover, and myriads 
of wild plants without a name, in many places 
encumber the ground, and give nourishment to 
innumerable herds of wild-cattle that gambol 
through the land. The grape, the luscious grape, 
is everywhere wndigenous to the soil, and we have 
traveled a circuit of five hundred miles together, 
and scarcely lost sight of them for a single day. 
They would furnish an immense supply of wine 
of excellent quality, and hardly, if at all, inferior 
to the best of Italy and the south of France. 
They will soon be extensively cultivated, and 
afford a lucrative employment to thousands from 
the old country, who at present are equally des- 
titute of both bread and wine. It will not be 
long, indeed,| before the dolce far ’niente of the 
Italians will be fully comprehended and enjoyed 
in Texas, and the Vintage song of her maidens 
will frolic in our ears. 

‘ Ours is the vine! ours is the vine !3 
Ours is the source of the rich red wine! 
Flowers may be fair on the maiden’s brow ; 
Streams may be bright in their sunny flow ; 
But dearer to us is the joyous spell } 
Which our clustering grape call up so well; 
Of purple and gold, our wreaths we twine— 
Ours is the vine! ours is the vine!’ 

“We left Houston toward the close of the 
‘laughing month of May’ to revisit the Trinity. 
The sky was bright above us, and the earth green 
under our feet, and though ‘ sweet April had sunk 
in the warm arms of May, still, even in this land 
of the bright south, the reign of summer had not 
yet begun; not a leaf, not a flower, not a blade 
of grass, had lost its hue under the beams of the 
sun, and many a balmy and refreshing shower 
in this region, during a long and happy spring, 
had nourished the verdure and enlivened the 
bloom.’ 


tres vast, and deserts idle,’ fifteen miles to Cypress 
Creek, so called, where we obtained comfortable 
lodgings and breakfast at a newly erected log 
cabin, and early in the morning resumed our jour- 
ney. Twelve miles onward we crossed Sprin 
Creek, when a ride of twenty-two miles throug 
woodlands and forests of heavy timber, embel- 
lished with evergreen shrubs and May flowers, 
nearly the whole distance, brought us to Mont- 
gomery, the seat of justice for this county. This 
town, which we have already noticed, is well 
situated in the heart of a fertile district and fast 
improving. Lawyers and doctors, and merchants, 
and clergy, and mechanics, and farmers, are wend- 
ing their way thither, many of whom, no doubt, 
will have reason to exclaim in the language of 
the ‘ old saw,’ 
* A landI have found where true joys abound, 
To dwell I'm determined, on this happy ground.’ 

The question is often asked, if Texas is suited 
to a northern constitution ? and a desirable place 
for anorthern man? And it has been well an- 
swered by a northern traveler, Mr. Parker, who 
seems to have recorded his observations with 
more than usual sagacity and impartiality: ‘ No 
doubt,’ says he, ‘if he will locate in the high 
lands of the country, he may enjoy health there as 
well, perhaps better than at the north, procure 
all the necessaries of life much easier, and may 
in time become independently rich. He will find,’ 
says he, ‘ the climate softer and pleasanter, and 
more congenial to his feelings than a northern 
one, and his life probably attended. with more 
enjoyments. 

«Nature has laid off her work here upon a 
magnificent scale, and furnished it with a liberal 
hand. Its natural productions are rich and abun- 
dant. Its waters abound in fish, its soil teems 
with an exuberance of trees, plants and blossoms ; 
rich mines lie emboweled beneath the surface, 
and wild game is profusely scattered over its 
prairies, woodland and rivers. To the husband- 
man, it presents itself in a more attractive aspect 
than the granite hills of New England. The 
climate of the south-west is far more bland and 
mild, and much more soothing to the feeling than 
that of the north; and with the facilities of ob- 
taining all the necessaries and conveniences of 
life, and much greater amount of comfort and 
happiness may be enjoyed. It is oe in 
population and wealth incomparably faster than 
any other section of the world, and ere long it 
will contain a majority of the population of the 
United States. But emigrants intending to settle 











** We rode on our way rejoicing through ‘ an- 





in a new country should not rely upon what the 


|inhabitants of one section may say of other por- 


tions of it; self-interest, as in other matters, 
strangely warps the judgment. The statements 
are too often contradictory, and little reliance 
ought to be placed upon them. The best way is 
to go and examine far oneself. Let every north- 
ern farmer who has to tug and toil on the sterile 
and rocky soil of New England with its eight 
months of winter, to support his family, judge 
for himself whether it is best to emigrate or stay 
where he is—whether it is better to struggle for 
existence and feel the cold grasp of poverty, or 
to gain an independence for himself and children, 
and roll in plenty and live at ease.’ 

«It cannot be denied,’ says Mrs. Houston. 
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‘that asa field for settlers, Texas has consider- 
able advantages over almost every other country. 
Its climate, except the low lands, is excellent, 
and the settler has to encounter neither the ex- 
treme cold of the winter season, nor the scorching 
summer heat of the more northern States of Am- 
erica and Canada. In the latter countries, also, 
the settler labors under the immense disadvantage 
of having to clear his land of the primeval woods 
before he can hope to establish anything like a 
farm. This is labor which he is spared in Texas, 
where the vast and productive prairies need but 
little improvement at the hands of the agricul- 
turist, as compared with New South Wales and 
New Zealand. Texas has neither the poor soil 
and droughts of the former, nor the high priced 
and thickly wooded lands of the latter. Lastly, 
Texas is within a month’s, or at the outside, six 
weeks’ journey of England; and, by passing 
through the United States, it may be even accom- 
plished in twenty-four days without difficulty. 
This of itself is an immense advantage.’ 

But we are homeward bound, and our eyes and 
hearts are turned thitherward. From Montgo- 
mery we took an Indian trail, and crossed the 
San Jacinto when full to its banks. We sent 
our horses and baggage before us, and followed 
upon a fallen tree which lay across the stream. 
We passed to-day, and in this neighborhood, 
some of the best timbered land that we saw in 
Texas. The weather was very cool, as there 
had been a hail-storm in the vicinity, two or three 
days before, and we have to record as a nine 
days’ wonder, and a novelty in Texas, a slight 
frost on the 24th of May. A ride of twelve miles 
through an elevated and charming region of 
country, brought us to Big Sandy, so called, upon 
the sandy borders of which we found an emigrant 
who had a tan-yard in operation and manufac- 
tured leather. The soil is thin, but heavily tim- 
bered with yellow pine. The woods were every- 
where festooned with the luscious grape. A ride 
of seven miles farther brought us to Cox’s to 
dinner. He has achoice league of land here, and 
one of the prettiest locations we have seen. Emi- 
grants who are looking for a healthy and beau- 
tiful location, and a rich farming district, may 
well turn their eyes in this direction. 

About a mile distant from Cox’s the road forks, 
and the left hand route rangif® about west-north- 
west, takes you to the Trinity, a distance of about 
twenty miles. The right hand fork leads through 
Huntsville close by, to New Cincinnati on ihe 
Trinity, about fifteen miles. This region is weli 
watered and well timbered, elevated and healthy, 
and must in time become densely populated, Its 
vicinity to steam navigation renders it doubly 
valuable and desirable. New Cincinnati lies on 
the west bank of the Trinity about ten miles be- 
low the falls of the Bedias. There is a valuable 
white sulphur spring near it, which is strongly 
impregnated with magnesia, and which is quite 
medicinal. But the Salinilla Springs, about six 
miles above the Bedias Bayou, are the most re- 
markable, perhaps, in the south-west. The foun- 
tains are bold and beautiful, and were formerly 
the resort of extensive herds of deer and buffalo, 
and other animals, which have made traces there 
from all directions, while the untutored Indian in 
by-gone days made this his hunting-ground, erect- 








ed his wigwam, and encamped here for the benefit 
of the waters. 

These springs issue from a “ vally of sweet 
waters” just at the foot of a romantic range of 
slightly rolling hills, which expand into beautiful 
landscapes far beyond, and afford charming build- 
ing spots that overlook the valley and the river. 
Game and fish are abundant, natural parks of 
deer are open to the sportsman, and the disciples 
of Isaak Walton may amuse themselves with 
their favorite sport in the lakes Arcokisa and 
Bedias, or the river close at hand. The situation 
is eminently beautiful, and the air pure and elas- 
tic, and altogether I know not a lovelier spot 
than Salinilla, the rural Harrowgate of Texas. 
Its glens and parks are indescribably beautiful, 
and everything here, indeed, is enchanting. 

‘The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields ; 
All that the genial ray of morning yields, 
And all that echoes to the song of even.’ 

Where are the painters and the poets? Long- 
fellow! how you would linger upon this sweet 
* and consecrate to it your fancy and your 

Te. 

i cannot express the pleasure with which I 
abandoned myself to the captivating charms of 
the season and the place. ‘I seemed to respire 
again the spring-time of nature, and of life—life 
which was everywhere blooming with love—in 
all the branches of the trees—all the leaves of the 
forest—all the herbs of the field—and the songs 
of the birds. Oh! how superior are the beauties 
of nature to the beauties of art ! 

‘ Beautiful! 
How beautiful is all this fair free world, 
Under God’s open sky !’ 

In concluding my rambles in Texas, I may re- 
mark in the language of De Tocqueville, as ap- 
plied to America in general, ‘That no power 
upon earth can close upon the emigrants that fer- 
tile region, which offers resources to all industry, 
and a refuge from all want. Future events, of 
whatever nature they may be, will not deprive 
the Texans of their climate, their harbors, or their 
rivers, or their exuberant soil. Nor will bad 
laws, revolutions, or anarchy, be able to obliterate 
that love of prosperity, and that spirit of enter- 
prize, which seem to be the distinctive character- 
istics of the Anglo-American race, or to extin- 
guish that knowledge which guides them on their 
way.” 


en SAR AAANS 


RAMBLES THROUGH A LIBRARY. 


MARGARET LABRUN, 


Tue husband of Margaret Lambrun having died 
of grief occasioned by the death of his mistress, 
Mary Queen of Scots, Margaret formed the 
resolution to avenge the deaths of her husband 
and mistress upon Elizabeth. To accomplish her 
purpose, shc assumed a man’s habit, and repaired 
to the English court; but as she was pushing 
through a crowd, to get near the queen, she 
dropped one of her pistols. This being observed, 
she was seized, and brought before Elizabeth, 
who examined her strictly ; when Margaret re- 
plied, «‘ Madam, though I appear in this habit, I 
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am a woman; I was several years in the service 
of Queen Mary, whom you have unjustly put to 
death. You have also caused that of my hus- 
band, who died of grief to see that innocent 
queen perish so iniquitously. Now, as I had 
the greatest affection for both, I resolved to re- 
venge their deaths by killing you. I have made 
many efforts to divert my resolution from this 
design, but in vain.” 

The queen heard this avowal with calmness, 
and answered : ‘* You are then persuaded that in 
this action you have done your duty, and satis- 
fied the demands which your love for your mis- 
tress and your husband required from you; but 
what, think you, is my duty to you.” 

Margaret asked if this question was put as a 
queen, or a judge; and on her Majesty saying as 
a queen, “ Then,” said Margaret, “ your Majes- 
ty ought to grant mea pardon.” ; 

«But what assurance can you give me,” re- 
turned the queen, “that you will not repeat the 
attempt ?” 

‘«« Madam,” replied Margaret, “a favor which 
is granted under restraint is no more a favor; 
and in so doing your Majesty would act against 
me as a judge.” 

The queen was so struck with her behavior, 
that she gave her a pardon, and safe conduct out 
of the kingdom. 


THE RED SEA. 


Mr. Mappey, a late traveler in Syria and Egypt, 
says, ‘One of my first objects at Suez was, to 
ascertain if the sea was fordable opposite the 
town at ebb-tide. All whom I asked, assured me 
of the contrary. I inquired of an Indian sailor 
who wished to earn a dollar by crossing the 
gulf. At eight in the evening, a man came to 
me and offered to make the attempt. I directed 
him to walk straight across as far as it was pos- 
sible to do so, and to hold his hands over his 
head as he walked along. He was in the water 
forthwith; he proceeded slowly and steadily, his 
hands above his head, and in nine minutes he 
was at the other side of the Red Sea. On his re- 
turn, he told me what I knew to be a fact, that 
he had walked every step across—the deepest 
part being about the middle of the gulf, where 
the water was up to his chin. I proceeded now 
to follow his course, and gave him another dol- 
lar to cross over before me; and as I was nearly 
eight inches taller than my guide, where his chin 
was in the water my long beard was quite dry. 
The tide was now coming in fast, and, by the 
time we reached the middle of the sea, my Indian 
thought it imprudent to proceed farther as I was 
not an expert swimmer. Had we remained ten 
minutes longer, we should inevitably have shared 
Pharaoh’s fate; for the opposite bank was per- 
ceptibly diminishing, and at ten o’clock the sea, 
which two hours before was hardly more than 
the breadth of the Thames at London bridge, was 
from two to three miles broad. The difference 
between the ebb and flow I ascertained to be six 
feet two inches.” Mr. Madden goes on to say, 
that he considers himself the only European who 
had walked across; in which he is mistaken. 
Napoleon and some French officers crossed the 
Red Sea higher, and very narrowly escaped 





drowning on their return. [Query: Does the 
above throw any additional light on the passage 
of the Israelites ?] 


THE VOICE OF DOGS. 


The better opinion among naturalists seems to be 
at preseut, that wild dogs never bark. Gardner, 
in his ** Music of Nature,” says, that “in a state 
of nature they only whine, howl, and grow] ;” 
and that “the explosive noise called barking, is 
only found among those which are domesticated.” 
Sonnini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the 
wilds of Egypt, as not having the faculty. Col- 
umbus found the dogs, which he had previously 
carried to America, to have lost their propensity 
to barking; and all the travelers in Australia 
unite in saying, that the native dogs of that region 
exhibit the same peculiarity. The ancients were 
aware of this circumstance ; Isaiah compares the 
blind watchmen of Israel to these animals, *‘ they 
are dumb, they cannot bark.” While on the con- 
trory, David compares the noise of his enemies 
to the dogs round about the city. Hence the bark- 
ing of a dog is an acquired faculty—an effort to 
speak, which he derives from associating with 
man. 


GENEROSITY. 


THERE is a great distinction to be made between 
generosity of manner and generosity of heart. 
A good man, with the noblest sentiments and 
feelings, is sometimes disguised by a certain cold- 
ness and formality of manner; while a libertine, 
whose life is spent in the gratification of self, 
imposes on the multitude, by the bravery and 
frankness of his air, fora most generous-hearted 
fellow. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Harpe: & Brothers have issued, in two neat volumes, 
“OBSERVATIONS IN THE East,” by John P. Durbin, D.D. 
The popularity of a former work of this author—* Observa- 
tions in Europe,”—will create an interest for the present 
volumes, These “ Observations” are the results of an ex- 
tended tour in the East, through Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, 
Syria and Asia Minor. The work is apparently written in a 
liberal and Christian Spirit, and will be found extremely inte- 
resting. It is illustrated with several maps and engravings 
on steel. In another place we will give a more extended 
notice. ” 

The same publishers have sent us the third number of the 
* Tilustrated Wandering Jew,”—a beantiful edition ; ““Amau 
ry,” an interesting fiction from the French of Alex. Dumas,— 
a writer who is never dull; ‘‘The Author’s Daughter,” a 
beautiful tale, by Mary Howitt; and the forty-second number 
of the “ Illuminated and Pictorial Bible,” which seems to in- 
crease in clegance with each successive number. 

Paine & Burgess, 62 John street, have just issued the first 
volume of “ The Artist, Merchant and Statesman,” by C 
Edwards Lester. This work seems to be written witha 
hearty spirit, and with a great deal of seeming, and we hope 
REAL, patriotism. There is a dashing vigor in the styke that 
will make the work popular with some, and we hope profita- 
ble to the author and publishers. The first volume is graced 
with a fine portrait of Powers, the Sculptor, the head of 
which, it strikes us, in its outline, is a little like Bryant’s. 

W. H. Graham has pablished two books by a young Ingra- 
hamish writer—J. Melville—‘‘ The Cruiser,” and “ The Fata! 
Legacy, o1 the Doomed Heir.” As we neverread such works 
we do not know what they contain that we might praise or 
condemn. 
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